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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Les Artistes Celebres. Donatello par Eugene Muntz, Con- 
servateur de l'Ecole des Beaux Arts, Laureat de l'Academie Fran- 
chise et de l'Academie des Beaux Arts. Ouvrage acconipagne de 
48 gravures. Paris, Librairie de l'Art. J. Rouam, Editeur, 29 
Cite d'Antin. 

This is the first of a series of monographs of celebrated artists to be 
published by the Librairie de l'Art under the direction of M. Eugene 
Muntz, Librarian of the ficole des Beaux Arts, who by many valuable 
contributions to the literature of Art has made his name widely 
known as that of an accomplished art critic and historian. Those who 
have read his Les Arts a la Cour des Papes, his Preeurseurs de la 
Renaissance, and his Vie de Raphael, will not need to be assured that 
his Donatello gives evidence of careful research, critical ability and 
literary skill. These qualities could have been brought to bear upon no 
worthier subject than the great sculptor of the early Renaissance, whom 
Cellini, in a sentence quoted by M. Miintz on his title-page and in 
his introduction, designates one of the two greatest sculptors who have 
existed from antiquity to the present time. It is unnecessary to tell any one 
who knows Cellini, that the other is the marvellous Michelangelo, for 
whom he entertained so passionate an admiration that to name anyone as 
his equal was to bestow the acme of praise. Nobile par fratrum they 
were, each supreme in his day and generation, though Donatello had the 
advantage of living when the movement which emancipated mankind 
from so many thraldoms was in all the freshness of its young strength, 
and art inspired by antiquity was developing fresh forms of power under 
its influence. We are not inclined to dispute Michelangelo's superiority 
in point of versatility of genius, and force of intellect, and may even 
allow that psychologically considered he was the greater artist ; but as 
sculpture is of all the arts the most controlled by the' nature of the 
materials with which it deals, as regards subject, treatment, and technical 
handling, it follows that Donatello, who recognized its limitations, is a 
greater sculptor than Michelangelo, who ignored the fact that each art 
has a language of its own, which it must speak purely under pain of 
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degradation. As the further discussion of this subject would lead us far 
beyond the limits of this article, we will now turn our attention to M. 
Miintz. He reminds us, in his short introduction, that, while countless 
admirers of Michelangelo have unceasingly burned incense in his honor 
during the three centuries which have elapsed since his death, the 
rehabilitation of Donatello, who with him and before him was the sovereign 
master of modern sculpture, has been reserved for our own day ; and 
he rightly attributes this tardy act of justice to the collections of his 
works formed by distinguished amateurs in France and England, and 
to the biographical and critical notices of the great artist which have 
been written of late years by Dr. Hans Semper, Jacob Burckhardt, Dr. 
Wilhelm Bode, and other authors of repute. As, however, no complete 
account of Donatello existed in the French language, M. Miintz was 
moved to write the present monograph, in the hope not of completely filling 
the gap, as he modestly states, but at least of supplying material which 
might serve to guide the often unreasoning admiration expressed for the 
great artist spoken of in its pages. We shall not attempt to follow him 
in his account of Donatello's career, but rather endeavor to show by 
extracts from his pages what were the special services rendered to art by 
this great sculptor, and what was the peculiar character of his genius. 
Among the passages bearing upon both points none is more pregnant than 
the following (pp. 14-18): — 

" The period which extends from the return of Donatello to Florence 
(from Rome) up to that of his association with Michelozzo, is principally 
filled with work for Santa Maria del Fiore (the Cathedral) and Or San 
Michele. The Florentines, who were painfully embarrassed whenever 
the question of taking a manly resolution about finishing the cupola of 
the Cathedral was agitated, took pleasure in multiplying secondary com- 
missions, as if to mark their pusillanimity. An army of statues was 
created between 1400 and 1430. Their profusion was due not solely to 
the conscientious scruples of the public, it also marked preoccupations 
of a new order : the favorite art of Mediaeval Italy was bas-relief, the 
favorite art of the Renaissance is statuary. 

" The accepted task of the Middle Ages was to relate the facts con- 
nected with, and the deeds done by, the principal personages of the Old and 
New Testament, in the most prolix language and with the most circumstan- 
tial detail. Popular interest could be awakened at that time only by a 
carefully developed representation with many actors, in short by using 
all the paraphernalia of that earliest form of poetry with young nations, 
the Epic. Of all the arts, sculpture in the round, being for the most 
part restricted to one or two figures, is that which supposes the greatest 
amount of faith (in which case the statue becomes an idol) or the greatest 
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amount of aesthetic disinterestedness. Now the Italian mind in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries was too curious, and too restless, to rest 
content with creations of a nature so abstract. Moreover, with its yet 
feeble appreciation of form, it was incapable of admiring a statue whose 
sole merit lay in purity of line and delicacy of modelling. What was 
the consequence ? Little by little these Epics had become Dramas, under 
the influence of those two great mediaeval dramatists, Giovanni Pisano 
and Giotto, and their heroes had been well-nigh swampt in their sur- 
roundings. The moment had come to free them, to bring them into the 
light, to make each one of them an emulator of those fabled deities who, 
isolated upon their pedestals, self-suffering, proudly dominated the crowd, 
which dumb with admiration contemplated their perfections. This was 
the mission to which Donatello dedicated himself. Thanks to him, David 
and St. George, Judith and St. John the Baptist, had no longer any 
reason to envy the divinities whose mutilated statues, after ten centuries 
of obloquy and neglect, were daily disentombed before the eyes of won- 
dering Italy. We cannot too. strongly insist upon the specialization of 
Donatello. It enabled him to revive and to exhaust every kind of sculp- 
ture: working with materials the most diverse, marble, ordinary stone, 
wood, bronze, terra-cotta, and stucco, he excelled by turn in stiacciato, 
in bas-relief, in half-relief and in the round ; in short, it would be impos- 
sible to mention any technical process which did not owe its advance to 
him. Incomparable as a worker of metals, he was as a bronze-caster, 
and in this respect only, inferior to some of his contemporaries. He may 
be considered as the inventor of stiacciato, a kind of relief which in parts 
rises above the surface hardly more than the thickness of a sheet of paper, 
and which proceeding by almost insensible -gradations seems rather drawn 
than sculptured on the marble. Thus Donatello opened the way for the 
long extinct art of the medallist ; and prepared the coming of its reviver, 
Pisanello, the earliest and the most perfect of the Renaissance medallists." 
Well may our author exclaim, " How many seeds profusely scattered in 
every direction." 

The reader must not suppose, from this and other highly laudatory pas- 
sages, that their writer is a blind admirer of his hero. So far is this from 
being the case, that, while he does ample justice to Donatello's high aver- 
age of attainment, he does not hesitate to point out where and in what 
the master failed to maintain it. Thus, in such statues as his SS. Peter 
(1410) and Mark (1411) at Or San Michele, his St. John the Baptist in 
a niche of the Campanile, his Joshua (1412) at the Cathedral, and his 
marble David (1416?) at the Uffizi, he signalizes a want of decision 
in expression and action which the grand and noble treatment of the 
draperies, and the originality of gesture, do not suffice to redeem. So, 
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also, in discussing the Prophets and Patriarchs of the Campanile he says, 
" to speak frankly, Donatello in them gave himself up to a realistic 
debauch. He pushed to the utmost limits his design, which was, in at 
least two of them, to portray the heads of friends or fellow-citizens 
whose marked character had made an impression upon him. For other 
reasons, these statues form an epoch in the annals of art. With them, 
nervousness, the special malady of modern times, entered into her domain. 
Let Donatello, who gave to sculpture this exuberance of nervous life 
which forms the basis of the art of Michelangelo, Cellini, Germain Pilon, 
Puget, as of that of the French sculptors of the 18th century and of 
Carpeaux of the 19th, have the honor, as he must bear the responsibility, 
of having thus worked a revolution whose consequences are not yet 
exhausted." 

In mitigation of this severe judgment it must in justice be said, that 
the statues of the Campanile which called it forth were never meant to 
be looked at in close proximity. Donatello purposely exaggerated the 
action, emphasized the features, and agitated the draperies of these figures 
in order that they might produce an effect at a great distance. One 
of them, the so-called Zuecone, the portrait of Giovanni di Barduccio 
Chierichini, when seen in the artist's studio was a riddle to all observers ; 
and it was not until it had been elevated to the loftily-placed niche 
which it was intended to occupy, that its meaning became clear, and its 
power manifest. How differently Donatello dealt with statues which 
were to stand almost on a level with the eye, is shown at Or San Michele 
in that ideal image of the Christian Knight, the Saint George ; whose 
simple pose, as M. Miintz himself acknowledges, "would have delighted 
even the Greek masters." Surely the marked difference in the treatment 
of this statue and that of the Zuecone and its companion figures proves 
that their sculptor acted on reflection, in proportioning action and finish 
to location. 

In the noble series of monuments which he executed with the assistance 
of the eminent sculptor and architect Michelozzo Michelozzi, Donatello 
revealed new phases of his genius: "The type which they created," 
says our author, "had its origin in the mausoleum of Arnolfo del Cambio 
and his successors. It is a monument set against a wall. The two artists 
retained the picturesque feature of curtains enframing the composition 
arid held up by angels ; they also appropriated and developed the idea of 
statuettes placed in niches, and finally, inspired by the example of the 
otherwise shapeless tomb of the Pazzi at Sta Croce (fourteenth century), 
they returned to the antique tradition of Caryatides. They, however, 
combined with such consummate art these different elements, some of 
which, and especially the Caryatides, had been only suggested by their 
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predecessors, they established so intimate a correlation between the archi- 
tectural and the sculptural parts, they arrived at such unexpected effects, 
that they succeeded in creating a type which may be considered as in 
every respect original. Another characteristic feature of the new mauso- 
leum is the predominance of the plastic over the polychromatic element. 
First the mosaics disappear, then the gold and the enamel are, little by 
little, dethroned by marble or bronze. Insensibly the old geometric 
ornaments are sacrificed to the human figure, which a century later will 
dominate the whole, as in the tombs of the Medici and of Julius II." 

From these early Renaissance tombs M. Miintz turns to speak of 
Donatello's exquisite pulpit of the Girdle (delta Gintola) at Prato, with 
its empanelled bas-reliefs of dancing children, and of those other reliefs 
of children dancing, singing, and playing on musical instruments, at the 
Uffizi, which were sculptured for the organ gallery of the Cathedral at 
Florence, as well as of the twelve angel musicians, calmer and more 
reflective than their brethren at Florence and Prato, which decorate the 
high altar of the Basilica of St. Anthony at Padua. To have given back 
the child to art is, in M. Miintz's opinion, " by no means the smallest of 
Donatello's titles to renown." Banished, since the days of antiquity, 
from sculpture and painting, the putto, to use the consecrated Italian 
name, reappears in works of the masters of the fourteenth century at 
Naples and Pisa, holding a festoon or a scroll, as in the bas-reliefs upon 
old Roman sarcophagi. " These scattered germs were brought to maturity 
by the genius of Donatello : than whom no artist has honored childhood 
with so much enthusiasm, and in so many varied ways." 

We have left ourselves far too little space for even a bare enumeration 
of many of his finest works mentioned by M. Miintz, and can give but 
few words to some of the most remarkable. Among these are the bronzes 
at Padua, where Donatello resided for several years, exercising a most 
marked influence upon North-Italian art. Chief among them is the 
colossal equestrian statue of the condottiere, Erasmo da Narni surnamed 
Gattamelata, in the execution of which (1444-1453) our sculptor met and 
overcame as many obstacles to success, as Brunelleschi did in the con- 
struction of the cupola of the Cathedral at Florence. " In the one, as in 
the other," says our author, " the artist had to discover for himself the 
laws of style and the material processes." While Brunelleschi was 
obliged to solve the most abstruse architectural problems in the prosecu- 
tion of his work, Donatello had to master the anatomy of the horse, to 
give a monumental character to the rider and his steed, to discover how 
to cast the colossus, and to give stability to the enormous mass." So 
completely, however, did success crown his efforts, that the Gattamelata, 
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with the single exception of the Bartolommeo Colleoni at Venice, ranks a» 
the finest equestrian statue in Italy. 

After discussing with keen appreciation Donatello's many lovely busts 
of the youthful St. John Baptist, his exquisite profile head of St. Cecilia 
belonging to Lord Elcho, his bas-relief of the dead Christ at South 
Kensington, his bronze relief of the entombment in the Ambras collection 
at Vienna, and many other works of almost equal merit, M. Muntz brings 
his valuable monograph to a close with a comprehensive and discriminat- 
ing estimate of the great artist commemorated in its pages, of which the 
following abstract will give the reader an idea : — 

" Donatello, who has been unjustly branded as a realist, drew his inspira- 
tion from a double source, the Antique and Nature. Has he who knew the 
first so well, approached its excellence ? The answer depends upon the 
point of view adopted. It cannot be denied that, when compared with 
the pedimental figures and metopes of the Parthenon, the works of the 
Florentine sculptor appear in turn arid, calculated, meagre or conven- 
tional. This is because the simplicity of the antique grew out of a pro- 
found knowledge of the human body acquired in the games of the arena, 
instead of in the dissecting room. It is, at bottom, a science absolutely 
sure of itself, which attained perfection only through the sacrifice of an 
important side of human nature, moral expression ; or, to speak more clearly, 
by sacrificing all expression of the passions. . . . Christianity by exalting 
moral above physical beauty, the soul above the body, encouraged the 
development of ardent and passionate men of genius, amongwhom Donatello 
stands in the first rank. Inferior to the ancients in the harmonious inter- 
pretation of the human body, he surpassed them in expressing the emotions 
and agitations peculiar to modern life. Did passion ever find more eloquent 
interpretation than in the works of his hand ? Infinitely richer in means 
of expression than his mediaeval predecessors, he put nothing of the medi- 
aeval spirit into his creations, although many of them are deeply religious. 
As compared with his contemporaries Ghiberti and Luca della Robbia, 
who endeavored to conciliate the new epoch with the old, which was 
in greater harmony with their own less vehement tendencies, Donatello 
is a revolutionist. The Rossellini, Desiderio, Mino, the Majani, and the 
immense majority of their contemporaries, repeated the tender and pious 
note which vibrates in the art of Ghiberti and Della Robbia; but, 
although Donatello had more direct scholars than they, there was no one 
among them or after them strong enough to revive his terribilita, until 
the advent of Michelangelo." 

This paragraph, in which the chief sculptors of the quattro-cento are so 
happily characterized, illustrates that comprehensive grasp of subject 
which distinguishes M. Muntz's monograph from the first page to the last. 
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Familiar with the history of sculpture in Italy from Niccola Pisano to 
Michelangelo, and thus able to define the position of each sculptor rela- 
tively to his predecessors, his contemporaries and his successors, M. 
Miintz, with but little to add to what was already known about the life 
and works of Donatello, has written the best biography of him that has 
yet appeared. 

Charles C. Perkins. 



DlCTIONNAIRE DES EmAILLEURS DEPUIS LE MOYEK AGE JUSQu'A 

LA fin bu xviii 8 siecle. Ouvrage accompagne de 67 marques 
et monogrammes. Par Smile Molinier, attache a la Conser- 
vation du Musee du Louvre. Paris : Librairie de l'Art, Jules 
Rouam, fiditeur, 1885. 12mo. pp. 113. 

This volume begins the series of the " Guides du Collectionneur," one 
of the many undertakings by which the history of art is being popular- 
ized in France : a companion to the series of the " Bibliotheque inter- 
national de l'Art," "Bibliotheque de 1'enseignement des Beaux Arts," 
"Melanges dArt et d'Archlologie," of "Les Artistes Cel&bres," and 
others, which are well worthy of imitation, and illustrate the frequent 
combination of erudition and taste in French writers on artistic subjects, 
especially in recent years. 

A series of dictionaries of artists, adapted perhaps not so much to col- 
lectors as to art-students, is a great desideratum. Not only would it 
facilitate for amateurs the study of the history of art, but be invaluable 
in the school and lecture-room. The little volume of M. Molinier comes 
most opportunely to fill a place long vacant. A sketch of the various 
processess of enamelling, and of their historical sequence and relation, 
precedes the biographies of enamellers. The fac-similes of "signatures and 
monograms and the inscriptions dispersed throughout the volume add 
much to its value, as does also the full and well-classified bibliography at 
the end. Nearly 330 names of artists are given, of which about 193 are 
French, 18 British, 26 German, 40 Italian, and 19 Spanish. The part 
relating to French enamellers is, naturally, the most detailed, and appar- 
ently is quite exhaustive. M. Davillier's fine work Orfivrerie Espagnole 
enables M. Molinier to give a large place to Spanish artists. In addition 
to its other merits, the little volume is a gem of typography, combining 
clearness with elegance. 

The writer states in his preface that he does not pretend to include the 
names of goldsmiths unless they are known to have executed enamels, 
although before the fifteenth century the two arts went always hand in 



